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of good omen quoted by the Roman philosopher : Quod bonum, faus- 
tum, felix, fortunatumque sit. (Cic. De divin., I, 45, 102.) 

Wm. A. Hammond. 

La morale de la raison theorique. Par Andre Cresson. Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1903. — pp. 301. 

M. Cresson's work presents another attempt to sketch a morality, 
' sans sanction ni obligation.' With the author's point of view thus in- 
dicated at the outset, the reader will not find it difficult to forecast the 
general drift of the argument. M. Cresson, however, differs from most 
naturalistic moralists in emphasizing the need of metaphysics. This 
need is made clear in Chapter I, On Method. The position one main- 
tains in regard to duty, obligation, moral conduct, must depend upon 
one's view of the place man occupies in the universe ; and this is a 
metaphysical problem. Man may hold that he was created for a special 
destiny by an all-good and all-powerful Being, or he may deny that 
he was created for any such divine destiny, for any end external to 
his own nature. If the former view be true, one may still attach the 
traditional significance to the terms moral obligation, duties, good 
and evil ; in short, there is such a thing as imperative morality. But 
the author holds that the ' deistic ' view of the world (and under the 
term ' deistic ' he apparently includes all theistic conceptions) with 
the deistic theory of morals which is founded upon it, is an exploded 
fiction. The presuppositions of a deistic moral philosophy are not 
founded in reason, but are contrary to it. During the last century 
many philosophers have vainly tried to found a rational morality, 
while ignoring the underlying metaphysical question. These philoso- 
phers may be put in three groups, — Kantians, the spiritualistic school, 
who maintain the morality of excellence, of beauty, of perfection or 
dignity of human nature, and the Utilitarians. Each of these schools 
is criticised in turn with the object of showing that their conclusions 
must be wrong, because they have followed a vicious method. There 
are three possible positions open to the moralist, the choice of which 
must determine his method. Either reason must judge that man has a 
destiny exterior to his life, a role to play, and that this role has been 
given him by a creator of infinite power and goodness. In this case 
rational morality must be a morality of duty and purely deductive. 
Or, reason must judge that this way of understanding the situation of 
man in the world is inadmissible ; in which case rational morality 
must be a morality of wisdom analogous to that of the ancient moral- 
ists. Or, finally, reason must recognize that it is equally powerless to 
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establish the rational or the irrational character of this supposition, and 
hence must confess that it is incapable of discovering a solution of the 
moral problem. From what has been said, it is evident that the author 
decides in favor of the second alternative. His watchword is : Back 
to the ancient moralists. They alone have properly understood the 
nature of the ethical problem and have followed the correct method. 
The conception of a divine destiny is a religious idea foisted upon the 
world by Christianity. The ancient moralists were free from this super- 
stition and sought to define the essence of natural good. But natural- 
istic moralists who are thus far agreed have followed different methods. 
Some have inquired into the nature of the desirable life without analyz- 
ing actual desires. Others have studied actual desires in order to deter- 
mine the good or desirable. The author decides in favor of the second 
method. This being established, the remainder of the discussion is 
readily formulated in the three following questions : ( i ) What is the 
end that the fundamental tendencies of human nature spontaneously 
tend to realize ? (2) What are the means by which man has the chance 
of attaining this end, or, at least, of progressively approaching it ? 
(3) What must we think of the moral sentiment and the value of its 
suggestions in relation to means and end as previously defined ? Each 
of the three succeeding chapters is devoted to the discussion of one of 
these questions. 

Chapter II, Le Bonheur, is the answer to the first question. The 
author here criticises four different types of eudasmonism. The hedo- 
nistic eudsemonists define happiness in terms of pleasure and pain. 
Negative eudaemonists make happiness consist in freedom from pain. 
Aristotelian eudsemonists hold that happiness consists in activity for 
its own sake and not for the sake of the result of action. Pessimistic 
eudsemonists regard human desires as without rational end and hold that 
happiness is impossible. M. Cresson holds that they are all of them 
wrong and that happiness consists in contentment with one's lot. 

Chapter III, On Wisdom, lays down rules for the attainment of 
happiness as thus defined. Perfect happiness would imply the exclu- 
sion of all desire while retaining self-consciousness. As this is impos- 
sible, perfect happiness is unattainable. But an approach to happi- 
ness relatively great is possible by the observance of these rules : Have 
few desires; never desire anything more than moderately; desire only 
what you will be pretty certain to get. Then follow some equally 
obvious rules for delivering oneself from the pressure of desire, — think 
a thing impossible and the desire for it weakens, etc. The Stoics are 
right in emphasizing the internal conditions of happiness ; they are 
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wrong in saying that happiness is wholly independent of material con- 
ditions. The Epicureans are right in distinguishing between necessary 
and non-necessary desires. Some external goods are necessary to the 
preservation of life and the attainment of happiness. In order to 
attain these external goods, man must live sociably with his fellows, 
must in short be just and benevolent. The existence or non-existence 
of society cannot affect the internal conditions of happiness, but it 
does affect the material conditions. Hence, instead of homo homini 
lupus, the wise man will say homini nihil utilius homine ; his true 
interest will dictate that he act as though he experienced sentiments 
of justice and benevolence even if he does not feel them. Reason can 
only counsel the wise man to understand his own nature and the nature 
of his environment, and to act on his knowledge of the conditions of 
individual happiness so as to attain it as far as possible. It cannot 
command him to do anything, can impose no duty. 

How comes it, then, that the greater part of mankind feel a duty, 
and that this duty appears contrary to the tendencies of human nature ? 

This question is answered in Chapter IV, On the Moral Consciousness. 
Reason advises, in the name of prudence, many of the acts that con- 
science dictates without a reason. The coincidence is accounted for 
by the familiar evolutionary account of the origin of conscience as 
due to the combined action of education and heredity. Natural selec- 
tion has eliminated the a-social. The socially- disposed have survived 
and handed on the disposition to live sociably to their descendants. 
Education has fostered this predisposition until men have come to 
regard it, in the form of conscience, as something sacred, mystical, 
supernatural. The moral consciousness, however (the first appear- 
ance of which the author apparently attributes to ' chance variation ' ) , 
is simply the voice of society, it is a ' thoroughly respectable social 
instinct. ' 

The last chapter, entitled Conclusion, is a superfluous and rather 
tedious, restatement of positions with which the reader has already 
become sufficiently familiar. To relieve this summary of entire color- 
lessness, it may be stated that M. Cresson's style is lucid, the arrange- 
ment of the book is good, and he states the issues between imperative 
and non-imperative morality with unusual frankness and decision. On 
the other hand, there is much needless repetition, a good deal of com- 
monplace, and, in the endeavor to avoid a hazy, eclecticism and state 
issues sharply, an exaggeration of sharp antagonisms. There is, for 
example, no hint that the evolutionary theory of the genesis of con- 
science may be perfectly compatible with theism, nor that the latter is 
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not inconsistent with a view which finds the moral end in man's own 
nature and not outside of self. Whether M. Cresson's reasoning 
would prove satisfying to any one who still preferred, if possible, to 
have a rational morality more inspiring than the counsels of prudence, 
we greatly doubt. At any rate, his notion of the Good, however little 
inspiring, would seem, in view of what he says about the function of 
science in showing the means to its attainment, to be as difficult of 
realization for the majority of mankind as a more inspiring ideal. The 
pig is content without philosophy ; but the condition of human con- 
tentment seems to be a rather exhaustive and profound knowledge 
which only the sage can attain by keeping abreast of the results of con- 
temporary science. In answer to the question, Who then can be 
saved ? M. Cresson would have to reply, " The contented school- mas- 
ter," — the man who has neither poverty nor riches, but intelligence 
and opportunity to study the internal and external conditions of hap- 
piness, and who is ready to accept the inevitable with resignation. 

George S. Patton. 
Princeton University. 

Geist und K'orper, Seele und Leib. Von Ludwig Busse. Verlag 
der Durr'schen Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1903. — pp. x, 488. 

This volume offers us a thorough-going discussion of the relation of 
body and mind, so far at least as that can be restricted to the ' pros ' 
and ' cons ' of the controversy between the adherents of interaction 
and those of the doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism. 

Busse will not admit that more than two of the four possible meta- 
physical hypotheses of the nature of body and mind are consistent 
with either parallelism or interaction ; these are dualism and a paral- 
lelistic monism. Nevertheless he devotes fifty pages to a refutation of 
materialism. It is interesting, from the standpoint of the later chap- 
ters, to note that the basis of its rejection, aside from Lotze's argu- 
ment from the unity of consciousness, is the felt dissimilarity between 
the mental and the physical. At the same time, he hastens to add 
that they are nearly enough alike for interaction between them to be 
possible. 

In the first chapter of the second part, the different forms of paral- 
lelism are discussed, and all are rejected as invalid that are in any way 
provisional or limited. If there is to be any theory of the relation of 
body and mind, it must be complete and universal. The only true 
forms that remain are the three classed as qualitatively distinct, dualism 
and the idealistic and realistic monism. But so far as regards the 



